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PriiJt* Thrvcpt'ncc 


CAN WORLD FAMINE BE AVERTED ? 


'F*U*C* in, Bosses Bole 


Ask Autritionists al Bri^hluii Conl’eronce 


irVl£HliONE u> have rcnions to 

^ he plL'iiiicd %yith ilic results of flic 
Trsidc |.iniiirt Congress iihieli hiis junt 
Imm..! held MarianTlie Govern* 
niojit [^ui Hill ovsunifiec that the Tmde 
I'nioii Muvcflient ivas) backing its 
ecDiioinio pDlicyt the induslciidists 
(old tliiit no effort should be mndc to 
limit their profits h? law mnd the 
leaders oi the T.L * ncre given a rrrouf 
of lu’-alty bv the repud hit ion of urt* 
oflieJal MtHites. We have once ogoin 
wii nested the sipcctaele of a Trade 
L'tuun Congress supposed to represent 
8 miUiun Mnttsli itorker* bctuivmg as 
if its ajipointed task nfls to defend in- 
equolitieis viorkcrs* soeriliee* and 
misery-. 

To listen to the speakers of the 
General f'ukineit one would gather that 
workers are uu longer iiitereiited in 
Kueh pgEiUri mutlen as that of wugeg and: 
oust of living and iLieiI ihej' have become 
public benefneloTS lojfullj Eieeepting in- 
ercosingiy heaiy duties and foregoing 
alt their rights, I he tone of the Con- 
gree ivas fiel by Mtss Florence Hnneock 
w ho. ill her prc!»itienti[il address, igncircd 
the sordid questicin of ivages and de* 
dared that wJial maltered was the suc- 
of the programme of national 
recovery and the evpansion of Britain's 
export trade- The phitfurm eoiittnu* 
4 nif<ly tried to dtsiisi^oeiate the question 
of ]irodnt:tjon fri^m tlial of wages and 
ei'co when Sir Stafford Gripps came lo 
address (he eonfcrcnce they announced 
that he itouJd not talk about wages, 
Crjpp.-. ho%i'Cver began his speech by 
pointing out (hat tlic tivo queitttnns can¬ 
not be diseij^ed separately and refnsed 
to play O'; ot the T.C. leadership by 
protrijHng higher t^^igcs and belter con- 
dili 4 in!t in Lhe near future. He roundly 
deelaTed however nruch the 

workers deserved them, they would not 
gel them- 

AVhci is the public? 

Anoothcr Jemso]] in liumility 
vs AM given by Nir- Shinw elU who ad¬ 
dressed the cunfcrcoec as a froieniul 
delegate from the l.ahoor Party. If laiit 
year Mr. Sinnwell oitraetcd a lot of 
aticnlion to himself hy deeJaring that 
tic did noi cure a imker\ eusa nbout 
the middle chisses, this year his remarks, 
which elearJy show that be does not 
care n linker's cu^s about the workcr^p 
Have been j gnu red. The Press obviously 
eonsiderv time when o "Labour rnan 
bites capitalist" t]tji)i Jg news hut 
"Liihour man bites worker*'^ ts loo eom- 
mon on ficeurrcnec to be worth 
headlinvs- 

Aftcr deelnring that the guvemtuent 
is not enamoured <if nationalisation 
Mr, Shinweil asserted'z ‘^We must eon- 
Stantly mamlaiii the prinetple that, 
while safeguarding the rpteresls of the 
workers, the well-bcijig of the public i» 
the primary' ohjeetive* and nothing 
would he allowed to stand in the way 
of its achievement", Perliups Mr. 
Sliinw'eJl will kindly explain what ho 
means by "the publie", Doex he con¬ 
sider the workers as heing outside "the 
publie"? Is "the public'' eutnposed of 
business men. hiircaitcnits und trade 
union ofheials wliq knd » parasitical 
existence on the ivealth produecd hy the 
w orkerv? 

I’A'-C-’s com pill ecnk;y 

The eouccrji ftli by o large number 
uf the unions at the rupld biercase iij 
the cost nf Jiving vyas shown b> the 
fact tluit sifri'tO>l tudf the resolutrutis 
on "Legislation ofid Oovcrniiieiit Pwliej " 
dealt with ^vagcs, profit's nrid pricer- 
This coneern was not felt hfwvcver by 
the Gene ml Couttcif and Mr, V'jneent 
Tew son, the genersil secretary, review- 
jrtg the situation sifiee March, when (he 
Gencraf Couneil Kcvured the approvul 
of a inujority of trade union executives 
for tt'» quaJiTied support of the AVhitc 
Paper on wages declared iJml the f 3 oun- 
eil fo^da!. "secs no rcasntt to be dts- 
fialisbed with the effect of Ifv reeoni- 
memlaimnN '* The Govcrninctit was 
ccirnpfimented becriu»e the cost of fiv'ijig 
lm*j Jiiit riuen mure than it has- Mr. 
Tevvson did md mention that since the 
Ciu ,'jrmxTTent*!; li^biie Paper un Periunal 


Income % was i>svued in February, viage 
rates have risen hy two per eciit., while 
nHees have riscii by four per cent., the 
Gorenn-ncni being directly responsible 
for f rise in (he cost of living by 
incr, . aig tEixation on cigareltcs and 
hr iind by removing subsidies. In 
of the Government refusal to give 

\ under in king tbnt prices would not 
Hsc the Congress "rvEiflfirmed the hmnd 
lilies" of the policy agreed lu In Nfurch 
regarding mode rat ion in wage claims. 

It is doubtful whether this poUey 
will be adhered to hy the Trade Union 
moveiiicni- While the General Council 
was getting ihcir votes at Margate, 
Clydeside engineers were demonstrating 
against the 5 /- award, the National 
L-nlun of Rail way men were getting 
ready to ask for n 12 *. 6 d. tiicrense fnr 
half a million workers, and the National 
Union of Mineworkers wajs putting for¬ 
ward a superannuaiioa scheme which 
would cost the Nattoital Coal BoEinl 10 
million |iounds- 

A orkor must keep hh place 

On the question of the management 
of nationalised industries the General 
Council was able to impose its view' 
point once again. Some of the dis¬ 
appointment fell by the workers at be¬ 
ing left completely out of the control 
of nationalised industries managed to 
make itself felt, in ii confused way, rti 
some of the resolutions put forward ul 
the Congress, But the General Council 
rejected the proposal that tlie unions 
should directly sippoint reprcsentalivcs 
to the boards of the tniblie eorporatiuns 
and received the support of the 
majiiritv of the delegate<». The only 
on n cession forced cin tlic General 
Couneil ws;s that tbtv did not oppose 
the motion expressing eonecrci "at the 
present cor.i posit ion of the boairds''' and 
dernanding timt "helitf in the policy nf 
nationjiJisatiun" shE^uJd be an uddilioiinl 
{yLii^liJicnllon for any post Jii nationahsed 
adnilnlstratioii- Keparate rcjiioliitiuns 
demanding a bigger fhare for tJie 
workers in the cunt nil of iiationaltscd 
Industries were dropped in fEivour of 
the ubovc-mentioned modest dcnnancl. 


The dissatlsfucliun felt by the 
w-orketPi u( having no «ay ip the ruitniiig 
of natiMpnliscd industries euiimit find 
expresiLion in the friimc*work of the 
Irndc-uiiiuii inuvemcnt as it exists to- 
tluv. It is iihvious (lint (he gulf hctwccn 
nutionlisation uf industiy etnd workers* 
coiitrul curi iiwer hr bridged. Workers* 
control mc'Eiiis tbnl the industry would 
bv mil h> the viorlicrs themselves or 
tliriJiigli their feprcscntatlvew and 
factory eummittecD who would he 
direetly responsible to (he workers of 
the iiidiiatfv ciiiiecmcd. Natiunnllscd 
iiidusines, on the ulbcr hiind, arc run 
by diTec(ors, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment and responvihle to the Govern¬ 
ment lone. Theiie direelors are Home- 
fConrinned on page 4 ) 


Poor Zhdanov! 

W V c^annoi find ourselves very sad ai 
the death of A. E. ZhJatiov from 
heart disease, at the early age of S 2 . Otic 
reader of the newipapers. at all cventSr 
fek coosidcnibly more cheerful at the news 
that this high-up of the Kremlin had 
mo^'cJ on. Now one finds amusement 
added to chocrfulneys, bccauisc of the 
Communists* indigfiani denial that 
Zhdapov was moved on. 

Tovariich. Zhdanov was, so to speakj 
the Tsarevitch of the new Tsarism. He 
replaced Stalin's son-in-law’ (who moved 
on a few years ago—Long life to Com¬ 
rade Sttliti!) as the .successor to the 
General Secretary. 01 course, it is im¬ 
possible ID say whether his earthly course 
was shoriened by his brothers of the 
Politburo. Naturally one thought of that 
(we non-communists cannot help enter¬ 
taining these "foul iniinuations"), but the 
Diiiiy Worker^i denials make one very 
much more suspicious. All that appears 
dchitite iai chat his heart diseiii^; was not 
common knowledge before, nor was there 
Lver any suggestion that poor health 
hampered his work. Finally, no stispidon 
of his. impending demise was allowed to 
trickle through to embassies and journal- 
Ists in Russia, Thus Bolshevism honours 
her best sons! 


'pH.NT gross nialnutrition is con¬ 
siderably kss frcqucnily met with 
in this counm' now than before the 
war is chiefly due to the publicity 
which nutritionists succeeded in get¬ 
ting for their view.'i before the war. It 
is to be hoped that ihc present con¬ 
cern of nuifitionisEs and agricultural* 
ists over ihc future supplies of food 
for the world will hear fruit in a 
similar way. 

Two (JonfcTcnces 

The last few weeks have seen two 
conferences in ihrs country devoted in 
part to this problem. The first, at 
Cheltenham, under the auspices of the 
Family Planning Association dis¬ 
cussed the relation of family limita¬ 
tion to world food resources. A few 
days later the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science were 
considering world agriculture at their 
annual meeting. That two such 
bodies should be giving public pro¬ 
minence to this most pressing question 
sugars well for ihe future and will go 
some way (o sclutc some practical appb- 
cstiona of suggestions which have fre- 
qucnily been made in the past but 
neglected because governments did not 
have an tofortned publii: opmion to 
reckon with. At the same time the 
public scrutiny of the problems involved 
wih Inevimbly lay bare the obstacles 
pbeed by our economic and sodat 
system in the way of a rational approach 
lo the relief of world hunger. 

liic reusing Population 

The world popuLanon h increasing at 
the rate of 20 millions every year, and at 
the end of the century it is estimated that 
the present 2,000 millions will have be¬ 
come 3,000 millions. Since two^thirds of 
the present population of the world is 
undemourtshed (and in some parts of the 
world, downright starving} food supplier, 
according to Sir John Boyd Orr, will have 
to be doubled in order to cope adequately 
with the poptilftiion increase. 

We hope to deal more fidJy with the 
Familv Planning -\5sodia1ions Cheltenham 


Declaration of Japanese Anarchists 


Our old comrade f.i Pet Kiiu 
nrittug from Shanghai iitfornin 
us that the "de luxe^' eJirirui of 
Ar«pfjf/tjrj*s *'Wortfs of a Rebel** 
is in binding* und fhut he is 
trattsLiting ‘*ifi Russian and 
f'rc"ric/i Prisofis”, to appear in 
(Ihina uc.vf spring* He further 
gives us n c/cofiie iiew^s of j/ic 
Airtircbisf move/ne/if In Japan* 
w ri**| ;(m sending you a 
copy (if the Dechtralhnt of (Tie 
Japanese eontyades* There is a 
great anarchist movonieiiE in 
Japan* and their wcekty organ 
**//4^ifijin .Sfiirn/jtHj” fiVeivs of 
the People) .veiJ-s more than 
HO,000 copies every issue*'* 

7 he Dechraiion enclosed is 
that of the tliird congress of the 
Japanese vVonrehisf fVt/eriHion 
fin Tokyo oo lOih May'f 104H) 
and has heen frnifs/uret/ iitio 
Esperanto hy the International 
Group of the J*A*F, (the 
Japanese and Chinese Anaixdrists 
have long it set I Esperaiitit iis m 
tneans of contact n ith the uiovc* 
nieiit ehewherc)* 


A N imperialist con Diet between 
^ ' eilpitiiltiini nml eummunii^m divider 
[hr ^vorld in lvi.o. Mlltinin^ people 
Imve heen killed, and people every'- 
nlierc driven into vlarvnticut and miser; 
Hy the Jeisi war, hut iicverthc]cv& (He 
euLd war rmireliL*^ un lo u world ex¬ 
plosion, Thi'o power:, arc »^quiibbljtig 
in tCurope, tliv Biitkaiiii!, the Near and 
Far East, Japan being na exeeptian- 
Immediately after (He miJilory dcfenl of 
Japiui, (He onsueces^iful capicalistit and 
rulcrin tvere :iilent before the voice of 
(lie peaple wHn dcmimded true cmnnal* 
PEitinn, hut Cbe;‘ did not remain idle, 
and laboured (o retain ii demnenidc 
revnlulUm pnlrticEilly. econonueally and 
^ioeiullv. Flitully, iiitli the rivolr;' be* 
t%vecn tilt rival pnivcrs the;" arc able 
ta HEir^iitn against such measures an the 
tniporlanee of ftireif^n etipital. the 
wenkcninjl iind decentralisation 4>f 
iirifunt4ed monopnJles, and the eondi- 
tiona of compensatioti for military 
defeat, 1'he eapilaliiitsi can eunie nnt 
npenl; for explnitation and suppression 
uf the ^lorkers* liiovcnieiit. 

'rhus tliei formed (He Ashidit minis- 
iry, Ijv cultuFiiuii het’imeij (Hv Uourifeols 
politieul parties und the Soctolist Party, 
iitid biireitoeratie rule replaced the exiht- 
injil military Ldaii. The)' believe that 
(Hev ean persuade ftirciifn eapitEil to re- 
eon n I met j*iipati, und In return for (his 
help, whieii they do not rceeivc. (hey 
suppress the ivorking tdass eoiifliets, 
strikes and dernurtJii for w'urkerft* eon- 
trol. At the liajne time they Have 
forcibly requisitioned loud produee w bile 
rich furmerM Have not eoniplied with the 


leifuL reform of the landed estates 
system but have collected estate rents 
on II Hluek market badst wfueh they re- 
tutn the power to do. The Government 
deniaiid> u eolo^sul budget and lhi» ii 
mnstlv obtained frnm taxes on the 
people, i,et raising nl poatui e barges, 
general consumers* tax, and a tax on 
forming. Ther Have multiplied police 
powers and strengthened the Army, and 
we eon etcarl;' tec tile move by 
iiutHurity la vletiiniKC the ^lorking 
people and strengthen rule :ind 
exploilatian. 

.Agdinsl. this tendency the strength 
of vyndicotes ond faraiers' unioaiE ought 
ta be the grciiiest, but the; are directed 
b) leaders of the Socialist Forty, and 
lire si'bolly eoncerned with the day-to* 
dot' struggle, thus supporting the 
prcserK Gavemmenl, or coming under 
the |oiidcr$li]p of the Conimunisl Party 
and iveleoming a new' autliEiriiarjan 
divlcitor^ship in I he name of one of the 
tiio powers cHlii art dividing the wcirld. 
In the same way the JapEiaesc people 
are being divided and Japan is doomed 
to he the cockpit of (he two paw-ers and 
its people arc paralysed b>' that idea. 

We eonhrm that our oiiv U thsit of 
ihc AnEtTchistn, sve I'lghi lu nchieve o 
:ocii-t>' bused oii freedom, ciiUEility and 
nuifual aid, aiul see (he need far a free 
iiutoriomouH feticrttlion of peoples based 
ati independcace of tlic Japanese people 
mid all peoples of the world, NV c de¬ 
clare with the whale Jopnnese nuiesc* 
(a fight against governments, capitabstn, 
and their snppurlefs, ond agojast all 
react ioiiorics Eind o arm angers. 


Longrir in S-itr iisues of FrreJam, but 
far the niamcni it will be lUfBdetn to 
point Dui that birth ■’ntml doe. nnt sup¬ 
ply the ftPlution to thia problem. The 
arens which irt showing the mo»t npid 
increase in popufiitpan arc India iinL 
Chinn, where all su of rultural and 
reUgiaui uhstacl^ will hav.j 10 over¬ 
come (to say nothing of the ^h«r volume 
til work iuvoHad even ivcrc iheie area^ 
ready and eager lor the diiSfminatioii of 
birih control informs turn and method*) 
lyeiorc coiurnt^piion atn gain my ground 
at ell. The more highly developed (to 
the camaniik. sense/ nations have iiationory 
or coniracting populations (France, 
Britain, L'.!s.,A. , so ihc birth coisteol 
issue is rherv mn so much a Malthusian 
one of redudng the flv*ajLBble mouths and 
stomachs, but wnc oi general culture and 
!u:,xual fulfilment, lluii is mn to say 
ihiii in many individual cases, espedally 
amimg the poorer income groups, con- 
iracepimn phiy^ n Malthusian rnJe; but 
jri^ other aspect of freeing cxuiibiy from 
fear is coming to play an increasingly 
dominant pan. 

Iticrctibiui; Furiniti^J Oijcnut 

The problem is theielorc mainly one of 
increasing the nvuilabk foud supplies, 
Ffere there is need ol much cJaniying 
of idea*. It 15 disappointing to find one 
speaker regarding artificial feruUsers as 
the answer. They may have an emcr* 
gency' value, but whut is required is a 
iLflbic conservutis^e agriculture capable of 
increasing present output witliuut furthiT 
dcpiciiun 0 i the soli and consequent hv- 
of tertility. In any case, the chief oh- 
slack to increased output is not a question 
-of leniUsers, but of removing ihe econumk 
fetters which tie ikusd production to 
■‘economic’' (i.c , high; prim on the world, 
market, with the inevitable consequence 
that lood product? arc always in¬ 
sufficiently available to those who need 
them moat—thoiic who cannot pay high 
prices. 

The U.S.A. could produce enormous 
quantities ot food ii more intensive 
methods w'hjch produce far higher yields 
per acre were employed even to the 
l;:.u i. .iui ;hty are in lh« country or 
Holland or Denmark. 

The I'rubieni in Britain 

Certain aipetii ot ihc pnabkra in this 
country were revealed by Sir John Russell's 
speech to the Bridah Assodadon's meet- 
ing at BrighiE>n, He pointed out that 
since LR 9 L the population of Hnglaod and 
Wflki has increased by 14 miUionSj while 
4 million acres which were formerly pro¬ 
ductive have gone out of cultivation 
Ejunn g the same period. How much 
dilfereitce the reatoraiion of these four 
milHen acres to cuItiTaLLon would make ta 
shown by the fact that during the war, 
S 2,000 of these acres w^rc in fact reclaimed; 
yet this liny fraction contributed to the 
fact that dunng the war the agricultural 
pfodLV'on of this country was doubled. 

J he social obstacles in the way of 
rational farming wem also revealed by 
Sir John's naive suggestion that the only 
way any large-s^k TedomaDon could be 
carried out was to offer derelict land (le., 
land which has gone out of cukivation) 
free of charge for, say, years, to 
farmers or groups of people who would 
undertake to bring it back and maini^ 
it in cultivaiiort- Such a proposition 
strikes at the root of all ideos of property 
and rent and it Is difficult to see bow a 
property-based society like ours coulo 
possibly carry it out The needful alter¬ 
ations in social and ecnnoniii: structure 
which Would make it feasible could only 
be of revolutionary scope. 

This suggestion: though, sfiowa how 
anarchist conceptioni arc graduiilly 
coming to be recognised as pracncal and 
necest^rv. Implidt in it is the idea Ehar 
3 man%; or a group of mcn'^ Utlc to a 
piece of land is that they work ir and 
Uke it productive. If they do not do 
so then ihcv have ao rights there. Clearly 
this is 10 affirm the ngbt of tiwn to work 
Lnd for the good of all, and 
right of property which cnnU« a landlord 
tn^own and cunirol land even if be does ot 
work it or allow anyone else to do so. 

The imporumt thing ts that the pmb- 
kins a« bemg faced. They irc of a 
nature which will not readitv F^rmn of 
lupcrfidal "»c>|uDoni , ^ ^ 
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FREEDOM 


The Organic Society—4 


A BOVE ihc ekmemal 
^ ™“" shares the 


nature which 
man shares i^nh the other animals, 
Mumford continues in hi a Conditwn of 
A fail, there are certain faciors which arc 
both peculiar and fundamental to human 
life. Of these the most imponant is 
man's tendency to Individuation^ and this 
appears, and indeed is even emphasised 
in his group activity. His explanation of 
this statement is worth quoting at length. 

“Man's life differs from that of most 
other organisms in that Individuation 
has become more important to him than 
strict conformity to type; he participates 
in ail the chartciers of his spcdcs. and 
yet, by the very complexity of his needs, 
each individual mak^ over the life'-coursc 
of the species and achieves a character 
and becomes a person. The more fully 
he organises his environment, the more 
skilfully he assodates in groups, the more 
constantly he draws on his sodal heritage, 
the more docs the person emerge from 
society in its fulfilment and perfection. 
But that process Is never finished. Every 
other animBl but man is a complete 
representative of his snedes: man remains 
the unfinished animai, like the measuring 
worm II the end of a tw'tg, ever reaching 
out into the unknown. Man's growth, 
therefore, is not completed hy his bio¬ 
logical fulfilment as a mate and a parent: 
nor is it completed hy his death. Man's 
nature is a sclf-surpasdng and self- 
transcending one: his utmost achievements 
are always beginnings and his fullest 
growth must siili leave him unsatisfied/* 

Closely linked w^th his essentially 
human tendency towards individuation is 
this intellectual lc\-el of consdousness, 
above the merely instinctual and auto¬ 
matic acuvities of life, in which “purpose 
and meaning have full play." On this 
purposive Icv^cl the creations of the indi¬ 
vidual and the products of society 
interact to form human culture. As 
Mumford puts it; 

“Mem does not merely funaion cowards 
sur\'iv"I. his owm or ihai of his spedes. 
like c:hcr animals: he functions towards 
ends, which he himself becomes pro. 
gress‘vc!v cendous of and progressively 
able to define . . . Man's pumoscs arc not 
alone ^iven in nati^r£», K'u superimposed 
on nature through It's so. . heritage , , . 
The real justification for the social 
division of labour lies in the fact that it 
gives the individual persona litv the 
bencfii of the w^hole community's 
heightened capadtic3. It is in and through 
the community that the indlddua! person 
finds himself enlarged, energised—and 
completed." 

Function of Languuffe 

Language and symbols arc the prindplc 
means bv w'hich man has contrived to 
transcend his bruikhness, to achieve in¬ 


dividual de%*elopmcnt and communal 
culture. Culture, built and maintained 
through language and symbols, give* 
meaning to life, a meaning whose lack 
is deadly to the human personality. “For 


It is in the effort to achieve meaning, 
form and value that the potentialities of 
man are realised, and his actual life ii 
raised to a higher potential." 

Lastly, Mumford emphasises the neces¬ 
sity for a return to a humanist philosophy, 
as distinct from the philosophy which re¬ 
gards the physical universe as all- 
impor^m and man merely derivative. An 
organic attitude to life must be centred 
round man, and make the devetopmem of 
human achievements its first concern. For 
“man is not bom into that bare physical 
universe: rather, he is bom into a world 
of human values, human purposes, human 
instruments, human designs; and all that 
he knows or believes about the physical 
world is the result of his own personal 
and social devclopmem.” 

These are the basic conceptions of 
man's nature and needs, from which 
Mumford commences his study of Wcsiem 
thought and belief. Unlike so much of 
useless history it docs not attempt a false 
obicctivity by pretending merely to repre¬ 
sent the facts as they w^crc. Instead, 
Mumford writes his history so that lo-day 
we can draw the lessons from human 
achievements and failures in the past, io 
that we can sec how these developments 
have affected us and the world of human 
society in which we live. It is only by 
such an attitude that we can hope to 
understand the events of our own day and 
relate them to a desirable conception of 
human life developing organically to a 
state of dynamic social and individual 
equilibrium. 

It is impossible here to pay any de¬ 
tailed attention to this complicated 
historical picture. Suffice it to say that 
Mumford has shown a remarkable in¬ 
stinct for what is of value to humanity, 
has detected the falsehood behind such 
abstractions as those of time and money, 
which dominate existing society, and has 
indicated steadfastly the way in which the 
so-called “Utopian" approaches to social 
nroblems of men like Fourier, Morris and 
Kropotkin have shown a much greater 
realisation of true human needs than the 
altitudes of “practicaV* sodologists like 
Marx and Engels, 

Mumford and Freedom 

Here and there occur w-hat appear to 
me obvious inconsistendes. Mumford 
has a tendency to avoid the final issue 
of how an organic sodety will be adminis¬ 
tered. In liis earlier books we find a 
mixture of co-operation and some kind 
of mitigated authority. In The Condition 
of Man the question is never faced 


squarely, and we are left still In the dark 
on Mumford'i attitude on this funda¬ 
mental point. Nevertheless, a certain 
reverence paid to such figures as Crom¬ 
well, and occasional warnings againnt loo 
extreme a conception of freedom leaves 
u^ with the uneasy fccUng that Mumford 
envisages a future where the development 
of man will still be bound in the shackles 
of authority, w'ith force, if concealed, at 
least acting as an ultimate sanction. 

In my view a truly organic way of life 
must arise naturally from man and his 
sodety and can only grow in freedom. 
An equilibrium of any kind can be pre¬ 
served only in harmony, and harmony is 
incompatible with force. Therefore a 
charaaeristic of fundamenta! importance 
to the organic society which Mumford 
envisages is the iboraugh application of 
the prindplc of voluntarism, or free 
co-operation drawing m strength from the 
instinct of mutual aid which is ihe prin- 
dpal cohesive force in human sodety, 
Mumford'* valuable critidsms and his 
consmicLive proposals for the future 
organic society would be more consistent 
and weighty if they were linked to the 
wholly libertarian sodal attitude idopicd 
by such men as Kropotkin and Morris. 
Mumford praises the work theories of 
Morris and the scientific ideas of 
Kropotkin; he takes pain* to ignore the 
advocacy of complete freedom to which 
both were led by their sodological ideas. 

These are criticisms of limitations in 
the scope of Mumford'* ideas. They do 
not invalidate the concrete proposak he 
has so far put forward for the renovation 
of human dvilisation and the esiablish- 
ment of an organic society based on the 
integrated uses of our technica l and soda I 
means for the purposes of life instead of 
(hose of piiwer or profit. These proposals 
have their place as material for building 
ft new and free society, a society which 
becomes possible as soon as enough 
individuals begin to strive for it. For, as 
Mumford himaelf says: 

“. . . the possibilities of progress will 
become real again once we lose our blind 
faith in the external improvements of the 
machine alone. But the first step is a 
personal one: a change in direction of 
interest iowardt the person. Without that 
change, no great betterment c»n take 
place in the sodal order. Once that 
change begins., everything is possible." 

Indeed, everything h possible, provided 
the human personality is made free to 
follow its own development, and to re. 
turn to organic processes of growth and 
adjustment, in a free environment where 
balance based on change has replaced the 
illusory progress which has led us to the 
edge of destruction. 

Geo RGB WooDcorK. 
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THE SEEFXITED WORKS OE 
TOM RAI !SE, cdital M 
!io%%ard /s'l.if (Bodicy fiend, 
10 / 6 ). 

TOM PAINE ii a man who, however 
one may differ from him in ideas, it 
is impossible not to respect. Hit absolute 
smecrity, his dynamic energy, his vast 
love for freedom, and the efforts and trials 
through which he went in its cause, must 
all be set against the weaknesses of his 
teachings on cenain points. 

Paine was concerned with the day to 
dav pructJcaliUcs of political action; he 
was probably the greatest political 
journalist of all time. But he lacked 
Godw'in's vision of the basic elements in 
social life, and for this reason he failed 
to foresee that the later dcgencmiion*s of 
the American and French Revolutions, 
which he deplored, were due to faults and 
tendencies inseparable from political revo¬ 
lutions, which aim at changing but not 
abolishing governments. 

Yet Paine was never a “politidan'* in 
the bad sense of that word. There was 
no element of corruption in his nature 
or his actions; he was as ready to face 
the risk of death by denouncing the 
Jacobin terror after the French Revolu¬ 
tion a* he had been by defying the re¬ 
actionary English government a few years 
before. Always he remained an idealist, 
always he defended freedom, without ever 
fully realising its complete inconapatibility 
with authority. 

For these reasons alone we should wel¬ 
come the present volume, which includes, 
not only his belter known works, The 
Rights of Matt and The Ago of Reason, 
but also such important, but not easily 
available works as Common Seme and 
The Crisis Papers. The editor's com¬ 
ments, flavoured with a muddled Marxism 
with w^hich Paine would have had little 
sympathy, can well be ignored. But 
Paine's own writings, span from their 
purely historical interest, are well svorth 
the reading, both for the picture they give 
of a noble and disinterested idealist and 
the quality of the prose itself. Paine was 
certainly one of the great English prose 
writers; there is i vigour and eloquence 
about his work which is found only rarely 
among polittcal pamphleteers and is, 
perhaps, exceeded only by Sw'ift and 
Wins tan ley. 

G.W. 
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WHere Awinrchisni Fniis 


AMONGST ideaiitts and peace lovers 
who feel dishcancnc i 3i the slow 
progress made by .Anarchism, the question 
is often raised: “What is wrong with our 
dogmas?" 

The answer is that there is nothing 
wrong with the dogmas, but that much is 
wrong with the propaganda and the pre¬ 
sentation of the Anarchist ideal. 

it is painfully evident that, although 
the Anarchist gospel is the only rational 
and the only humanitarian docirine ever 
propounded, and has been propagated for 
over a century, the very word Anarchism 
still scares the masses away. 

Anarchist propaganda savours far too 
much of Salvation Army methods; con¬ 
tinual beg^ng and abstract preaching, 
but no action to pu^ an end to poverty 
and injustice. Anarchism decries the 
miseries of man made ‘ Hell on earth"; 
hints, very faintly, H the possibilities of 
an earthly paradise, but fails to show the 
path. And omits to depict the paradise. 
Anarchist, in its present aciung, leave* 
ihc listener bewildered, with a feeling of 
helplessness. The only directions given 
to enthusiasts can be summed up in three 
words; Subscribe to funds. 

Religion, patriotism, politics, ihesc 
three dopes w'hich have been used success¬ 
fully and often concurrently to rule 
mankind on the age-old principle of 
“Divides et regnes” owe their tremendous 
power of attraction to the circumstance 
that they tackle the individual, making a 
direct appeal to the “Ego”. Religion 
makes the individual believe that he is a 
ainner, but that he can redeem his sins 
and be compensated in the next world if 
he will only pray and practice charity. 
Nationalism teaches him that he is superior 
to aHcns, that his country is always right, 
and that he must don uniform to uphold 
the rights of his country. Politics five 
him that superb illusion that by recording 
a vote, he can personally influence the 
ntardi of social progress, 

i i Furthermore, they provide him with 
I an enemy on whom he can satisfy his 
scapegoat complex: an cn^y he can 
I blame for bis own shortcomings, and for 


the miseries which his own leaders inflict 
on him. Thai enemy is the adherent of 
other religious sects, the dtixen of foreign 
nations, the follower of other political 
parties. 

And again, they reward iheir mast 
active supporters munificently with fobs, 
careers and privileges. 

But Anarchism, for lack of a well 
thought out programme and strategy, 
after having enrolled the neophite, leaves 
him to fight his own battles singlehanded, 
unsupported. 

The braindulling, an^agoni;^mg and 
corrupting methods of religion, national¬ 
ism and politics cannot be copied by 
Anarchism, which is not just a made up 
artificial creed, but a definite science: the 
rdence of justice and happiness for all 
men. Thus far, however, only the 
negative side of this science has been 
taught and proclaimed. The positive or 
constructive side siiil remains in abeyance. 

Undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
fundamental need of Anarchism is a wdi- 
defined, lucid plan setiing forth the ob- 
ieciivesj the ethics and the ideology of Uic 
prof erred Anarchist civilisation, so that 
the adept shaJl know not only whai he is 
fighurig “againsi", but also what he is 
fighting “for". This is specifically a task 
for sdcmisis; technicians, biologists, 
anthropologists, psychologists, psychiu- 
trisis, eugenists, sodologisti. FhtJosophera 
are better not being included, for philoso¬ 
phy is an an, not a science: ihe an of 
making the best out of adverse conditions. 
Whereas Anarchism is intent on abolish¬ 
ing the adverse conditions and setting up 
instead a hedonistic order in conformity 
w^ith the laws of progress; an order which 
will make life wonh living a* a pleasur¬ 
able experience from one end to another* 

Until the esicntial, Irtdispensible plan 
for collective action is forthcoming, there 
is nothing much the individual anarchiii 
can do beyond eye-opening missionary 
agitation amongst his immediate contacts, 
and offering, as well as prompting, pas¬ 
sive resistance to the imposts which auto¬ 
cratic powers, falsely descrihing them¬ 
selves as democratic, impose upon un- 


assenting communities: militarism and 
war, spoHaiing taxation, state interference, 
capualistic cxpioiiaiion, mercantilism, 
gross incqualtiy, auiboritanism. 

It is a characteristic tactic of the world 
rulers that they never reveal their real 
mtcniions. They treat the general public 
as infants in a kindergarten, who have to 
obey without asking questionB, and no 
reasons given. With profuse outpourings, 
through their parliamemarian mouth¬ 
pieces, of misleading side-issues and ic- 
relcvancies, and with the subsequent long 
drflwm out, boring, empty and incon¬ 
clusive press comments, ^ey keep the 
minds of the masses blurred and confused. 
Yet their intentions arc suffldently trans¬ 
parent to allow for some pretty safe 
guessing. The student who endeavours to 
penetrate the cause of the present world 


chaos will not be far wrong when he 
deduces that what is being plotted is the 
regimentation of the whole world popu¬ 
lation under a hierarchy on military pat¬ 
tern, which will make the majority of 
human beings slaves of the state 
dignitaries, and will take away the last 
scraps of individual freedom. 

One word will fitly describe such retro¬ 
grade, anti-natural, ami-sodal, anti- 
logical scheming: DEAIENTIA. 

Tltat the destructive era and the in¬ 
coherent, absurd conditions tt is intended 
to bring about cannot be of long duration 
is obvious. How will it all end? There 
arc only two ways out: cither total anni¬ 
hilation, or scientific re const ruction on 
anarchist principles, without property and 
without authority. 

R. Ansay. 


Editorial Comment 


W e agree complcfely taith R. Amay 
on the inipcraiive need for the 
Anarchist movement to avail itself 
thoroughly of modern advances in socio- 
logy, psychology, technology and other 
sciences in order to e«rii:/i not only its 
ideas of the sfrttcittre of a free society 
in the fufure, bm also hs methods of 
struggle in the period before that society 
is achieved. This viesv was eseprmsed 
hi an article by fJerhert Read published 
in “FrrediJWi" some months ago and sup- 
poried by a considerable subsequent 
correspondence. 

This rati be done, not only in the 
academic field, but also in I he Jay-to~day 
observariou of practical experiments like 
progressive education, agricultural com¬ 
munities and organisations encouraging 
tpu/wiirory action for common objectives 
like the Peckham HeatiH Centre. There 
is also a wide field for anarchists to 
initiaie such experiments, which might act 
as the seeds of the new society within the 
body of the old. And there is need for a 
broader view that will see these eurrems, 
as well as the cominual .struggle against 
capifaiism and the state, all as parts of 


one comprehensive process. 

On the other hand we would suggest 
that the idea of planning should be re¬ 
garded with caution, firstly because it 
carries with it a danger of rigiduy of 
ideas and methods which may lead 
to the mtrodttction of authorktirian 
tendencies, and, perhaps even more im¬ 
portant, because the collapse of the old 
jijdefy will nor necessarily come in the 
way or at the time we expect, and any 
fixed plan mav welt be defeated by 
circumstances. iPhat the Anarchist move¬ 
ment perhaps needs more than anything 
else is a general conception of social and 
psychological factors which seill com^ 
bine an adequate grasp of ihe desirable 
general aim and the possibituies of action 
with sufficient resilience to take any 
opportunity the changing pattern of social 
forces «jay offer. But for this, we agree 
with R. a comprehensive view of 

scientific methods is essential, provided 
alsvays that science is regarded^ as a memts 
and never allowed so grow into another 
refJf ion, as it did in the so-called 
’^scientific materialism'* of the nineteenth 
century .—Eoi to slb . 


THE HOKSFIS StOlTU hy 
jovee Cnro> I Ptrnjluiii Bmiki, 
2 *'-), 

I .-^M not going to mike this into i 
^ nt^vel of social importance^I don't 
think it is intended that way, and any 
auempt to turn it into scoria I criticiMn 
ihe expense of its genera) uproanoutncij 
would spoil the fun. There i* far too 
liiile tomfoolery in modern wTiling. We 
have no Clochcmerte that I can think of, 
and if we have a Gar^ ftfua it hasn't jret 
found a publisher. There was a time 
when satire was equally hilarious, and 
depended on tjie cretuon of characters 
who were fardcal m themselves, but we 
are loo tired and anxious now^adays for i 
modern Jormcks or Fcrdmand Faibom to 
be anything but a club K>re. 

Carev breaks out of this tradiiion of 
solemnity. The social background is real, 
if you look closely it it-—4n fact, it is 
as real Ons'eU's Tigan Pier, but Gully 
Jimson is not mcam as a pungent anils’*** 
of the irtm. He is the Horse, and his 
mouth is perpetually open- He is a 
genius, a painter, a spanging, insaniury, 
unreliable bum, w’ith the maniaol 
energy of a Hugh McDiarmuid and the 
hardboiled predatory instinct: of *omc- 
ihing out of Celine, He come- out of 
jail fur uttering menaces to find the little 
boys using hjs masterpieces as a dart- 
" h<iard. When he run* out of funds be 
puts photographs of Brighton Pier in an 
envelope and louts them as Artiatk Views 
for .Artists Only at five bob a time. There 
hiis been nothing Ukc him in fiction lincc 
Fielding, or ai my raie since Dickens, 
and he howls and batters through the 
entire book like a typhoon. 

It is precisely because Carey has dis¬ 
covered ihia vein of comedy at a time when 
it is badly wanted that 1 was so glad to 
sec The Horse*s Mouth published cheap. 

I have had copies in the past but I had 
given them away one after another. Ii ii 
certainly the best modem picaresque novel. 
It is exhitusiing to read, and was probably 
equally exhausting to w'riic, but it can be 
a tonic, if read in the right lurroundings. 
Go carefully through the handout at the 
end of the Moscow Conference, when it 
appears, then mm to Gully jimson. It 
will take away the taste. Have him ready 
—you will probably need him, 

Alrx Com pour 

THE JOt^RS.M. OE SEX 
EDVCATlOy, viiiteJ hy 
Sorniitn ffriiVe# AI.B. 

THIS journal is a well-balanced com- 
promise between a technical and a 
popular publication, and something of the 
kind has long been needed. It seem* to 
be aimed at the public which is active 
in sex education rather than at the 
general reader, but this is the public 
which makes the best use of ihforniiition 
and which needs help in breaking down 
chunks of recent research into a digestible 
form. It aims, 1 think, to inform the 
teacher, social worker, and intelligent 
parent, and its standard of accuracy is 
high, e very imponant quality in view of 
the ar 'unt of inaccurate rehashing of 
new psychological and sociological work. 

I don't know' if the militant anti- 
clericalism of one or two comments is 
good tactics*; because the religious public 
needs information as much as anyone, if 
not more, and one docs not convert people 
by antagonising them. .Apart from this 
minor criticism the first issue of the 
ioumal is very w'cll edited, and it should 
do valuable work. In its rational approach 
to sexual morals and sexual responsibility 
it shares the view-point of Freedom, arid 
I recommend it to anarchists as a reliable 
source of faa*. A.C. 

*\Te feel that the question, whether it 
is *'good tactics" or not, cannot invalidate 
the active harm done by the clergy in 
fosieting sexual obscurantism, and the 
exposure of this is necessary and 
justified .—Editors, 
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SCIENTISTS DENOUNCE WAR 


gCIENTlSTS by no means always 
show responsibility in regard to 
political matteni: the light*hcaned 
way in which the physicists allowed 
their research lo be prostituted for the 
atom bomb has been one of the most 
depressing spectacles of recent years. 
Especially so for anarchists, for since 
Kropotkin showed that anarchist ideas 
were firmly grounded in observ^adon 
and knowledges the advance of 
scientific ideas has provided sound 
reasons for hope in the future of man- 
kindj and the discredit of science 
constitutes a serious set-back. 

If the atomic physicists did much to 
discredit science, the recent Congress on 
Mental Health in London has gone some 
way towards redressing the balance. ITiis 
congress was auended by 2,000 delegates 
from 55 countries, took two years to pre¬ 
pare, and concerned itself with Mental 
Health in the broadest sense, indudmg 
the poliiical and sodal tendencies. 
Speaker after speaker emphasised that the 
prime need of our time was to do away 
with war, and did so in no uncertain 
terms. When Margaret Meadj the 
American anthropolospst (her books on 
Samoa and New Guinea issued in the 
Penguin books have provided much 
valuable support to some anarchist con¬ 
tentions), was asked if It was not bar¬ 
barous for the British to import head 


hunters to help put down the troubles 
in Malava, she roundly replied that it 
is not the methods of war which arc 
an outrage upon civilization, but war 
itself, and the sanction which war gives to 
killing. 

The very first speaker who opened the 
business of the Congress> Dr. Carl F. 
Bingcr, of Cornell University, declared the 
chief task of those who wished to see 
a sane fuiure to be the elimination of war. 
'*lf the prevention of war/^ he said, "is 
our steadfast goal, then we shall bare a 
better chance of reaching an agreement on 
the many suhiccis which will come before 
us for study and discussion. But the 
world cannot be saved by scientific con¬ 
ferences. If it is given to us to find the 
right answ'crs to some of these problems 
then we must use our psychological in* 
sights to persuade statesmen and poli¬ 
ticians to give us a hearing and to act 
on our findings. We must abandon the 
role of isolated esoterics. We must speak 
a language that others can understand/' 

One might wish that he had gone fur¬ 
ther and realised that it is the peoples that 
must be persuaded rather than their far 
from disinterested rulers, but what a 
change this is from the ivory tower 
attitude of sdcniists in the past (and 
psychologists in particular) I What a 
welcome revulsion from the irrespon¬ 
sibility of the physicists! 

The Ro!c of the State 

Professor David Miirany, who fol¬ 
lowed this speaker, was even more out¬ 
spoken. How', he asked, could the work 


Portugal & its Government 

(From H carriesponticm in Poriu^al) 


'^HERE are many persons in foreign 
countries who are ignorant of the 
sj^siem of government in Portugal, 
and the miserable life of the people 
under the dictatonhip and the op¬ 
pression of the JesuitSj who direedy 
influence the whole administration. 
This is not surprising when one con¬ 
siders the mass of lying propaganda 
disseminated by the National Propa¬ 
ganda Office, directed by Antonio 
Ferro, by the Radio, and the Press^ 
particularly the Diar^o de Noticias, 
edited by Augusio de Castro, a well- 
known fascist who openly applauded 
Aiussolini's dictatorship. 

Far from being a “paternal govem- 
mem’* as Premier Salazar claims in 
his speeches for home and foreign 
consumption, the Government of 
Portugal is a typical dictatorship, 
differing only in the fact ihac it is 
directly under the conirol of the 
Jesuits, both Salazar and the military 
commanders aaing under the in¬ 
fluence of d:c Catholic leader Cardeal 
Cereicira, who, like the rest of the 
Church in Portugal, is a sworn 
enemy of progress. 

Police Terror 

The standard of living in Portugal is 
e?;u:cmdy low. It is a reasonable esti¬ 
mate that for person an income of 
1,500 escudos a month i$ necessary (in¬ 
cluding at least 600 for three adequate 
meals a day). Only the midd{e-da»s 
and the govemmeni officials earn enough 
to provide adequately in this way. 
Manual workers and ordinary clerks 
usually earn 1,000 escudos a month, or 
less, and may have to bring up a whole 
family on this; the average rent is 400 
escudos a month, leaving in the case of 
an ordinary family, 600 per month for 
feeding, doihing, etc., four people, or 
about a quarter of the necessary provision 
for adequate feeding. The consequence 
of this is that the poor people are con* 
linually in the hands of money-lenders, 
while the women resort widely to prosti¬ 
tution from sheer necessity. Pensions are 
very slight, and old people live under 
miserable conditions. 

Housing fliid Health 
Although the rich live In comfortable 
homes, there is very inadequate accotn- 
modatioD for the poor, and overcrow^ding 
exists everywhere. Much propaganda has 
been made concerning model housing 
estates built under the present regime for 
housing workers; in fact, only a small 
minority of genuine workers are housed 
in these dwellings (about 2% to show to 
foreign visitors) and the ma}ority arc oc¬ 
cupied by dvil servants, offieers, etc. 

On the other hand, in the slum 
quarters not seen by visitors, the strceui 
are so narrow that people can shake hands 
from opposite houses, and here the 
workers live their degraded lives of alaves. 
Id such quarters prostitution is rampant, 
while half-naked and hungry children beg 
in the streets , 

The itandard of health it low, owing 
largely to the poor standard of living. 


Disea.9cs like Tuberculosis and Syphilis 
are estremely widespread. Health services 
are inadequate and poorly financed, but, 
on the other hand, many individual 
doctors and health officials, moved by 
their contact with such terrible i^nditions, 
do their best to act humanely. 

Education is scanty, and the rate of 
illiteracy in Portugal is very high. Under 
the previous liberal regimes some attempt 
was made to provide adequate cheap or 
free instruction which would enable the 
poor as well as the rich to obtain at least 
some education. Now, however, educa¬ 
tion has been deliherately made expensive, 
so that the children of the poor are 
virtually forbidden to study. 

Class Education 
The educational system is used to breed 
an elite from the duldrcn of the offidal 
classes, the rich and the old nobili^, 
imbued with Catholic beliefs and fasdst 
ideas. The effect of this education is fur¬ 
ther increased by the creation of a semi- 
military and fasdst organisation for upper 
class children, A Mocidade Portuguesa, 
a special legion for both boys and girls. 

Children of the poorer classes are des¬ 
tined for general employment, and the 
few who do gain any education are care¬ 
fully selected before they are allowed to 
pass into the higher professions- 

This educational system is deliberately 
fostered by rhe Catholic Church, and any 
educationalists, whether in schools or 
universities who attempt to teach freely 
and independently are cither sent a^y 
or coerced into following the required 
line. 

In this way, by means of keeping 
knowledge away from the poor, the ruling 
class hope to prevent them from attempt¬ 
ing to obtain better living conditions. 

Lab. 

(To be concluded.) 


of the psychologists and psychiatristi 
achieve results in the field of mental 
health in a world “which breeds and 
lives on prejudice, which produces con- 
tmuous and mdespread states of anxiety 
and which periodically subjects individuals 
and society to the shock of violent exm- 
ffict?*' He went on to point out that 
totalitarian regimes were only the extreme 
forms of a world-wide trend—that of in¬ 
creasing control and disdplme by the 
State, and the extension of mililaristn, 

“The discipline of the Artny,” he said, 
encroaching upon social life at large. 
Under such conditions individuals cannot 
enjoy the freedom of following their per- 


A SIT DOWN 
STRIKE IN JAPAN 

'TTiH power of the sit-down strike was 
^ demonstrated recently in the action 
of Japanese film workers thrown out of 
work by what they regarded as deliberate 
provocation on the part of their employers 
in closing down the studio. Every mani¬ 
festation of militant class struggle is 
regarded in Japan as “CorriTnunism", and 
the President of the film company gave 
ss his reason for closing down and dis¬ 
charging targe blocs of workers that he 
"thought it w’as a fit way to fight Com¬ 
munism”. 

On August *>th, 600 workers entered 
the studio and occupied the offices, and 
were joined soon afterwards by 400 more, 
including 45 film actresses who took an 
active part in the defence work. 100 
police who set out to evia them found 
themselves quite powerless. No force was 
used but the workers had made ready to 
defend themselves with fire hoses (tradi¬ 
tional police method ff^^ainsi strikers !) and 
had also brought a wind machine to the 
gates and stood ready with buckets of 
sand to produce a powerful sand blast 
against any attempt at forceful eviction. 

After a ten days* strike, .American tanks, 
infantry and a reconnaissance plane were 
called out, and were reinforced by 3,0(10 
police reaerv'es armed with pistols, clubs 
and scaling ladders. What a spectacle for 
the reduction of workers deprived of their 
means of life 1 Bulldozers also stood 
ready, and “negotiations” were carried on 
under the noses of tank guns. The 
workers accordingly derided to evacuate 
the studio. 

If they had stood their ground the 
authorities would unquestionably have 
resorted to bloodshed. It is indeed diffi¬ 
cult to see how they could have carried 
out the eviction of the strikers without a 
wholesale massacre. The workers derision 
to avoid this outcome throws no credit 
on the police and occupation authorities 
who showed themselves thus willing to 
shed blood on behalf of the rights of 
property and arbitary dismissal. 

Russia Weii?hs-m. 

As is now inevitable, the dispute has 
become a battle ground for the Russian- 
U.S. struggle. The Russian representative 
on the Allied Council denounced the sup¬ 
pression in Japan of "legitimate labour 
union activities”, and MacArlhur's anti¬ 
strike law. The political capital they hope 
to make out of this will make more diffi¬ 
cult the efforts of genuine militants 
fighting against the occupation authorities' 
anti-labour activities by tying it up with 
Russian ambitions. It is perhaps needless 
to point out that strikes have been illegal 
in Russia for nearly 30 years and in¬ 
dependent labour activities are not 
tolerated in any shape or form. 


News from Macedonia 


Euitor*s Note. —Macedonia sprang 
afresh htio Atnerkan inures! ndun the 
Progressive Party ar its Philadelphia £Ott- 
vemiott deleted ir from a platform list of 
regions vietimhed by Western imperialism. 
Observers charged that the etimmathn 
had been made because Yugoslav Mace¬ 
donians had been supporting Tito against 
the Cominform, though this teas denied 
by conmntion spokesmen. From a car* 
respondent in South-East Europe, World- 
over Press has just received the folio wing 
nneensored dispatch. 

In Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, the 
Macedonian question is again causing 
intense international feeling. Accusations 
of "disloyalty” and "imperialist ambi¬ 
tions” are hurled on bM>th sides and 
lention is growing between the two Slav 
peoples. 

It must be recalled, however, that a 
large pan of Macedonia is in neither 
Yugoslavia nor Bulgaria, but in Greece, 
and that the largest Macedonian dty is 
Salonika. Macedonia is one of the 
centres of support for General Maikos. 
It has no definite boundaries. The 
Greeks and Yugoslavs claim it on grounds 
of history, the Bulgarians on grounds of 
language, insisting that the maicrity of 


Macedonians speak the Bulgar tongue. 

VVithin the framework of the Yugo¬ 
slav federation the "People's Republic of 
Macedonia” is a self-governing unit with 
a population of 350,000. A smaller group 
of Macedonians, about 200,000, settled 
on the Bulgarian side of the frontier. 
Before the Cominform launched its bitter 
attack on Marshal Tito, it W'as reponed 
that he had discussed with Georgi 
Dimitrov, the Bulgarian dictator, various 
proposals for cultural independence, but 
without concrete results. 

The Soviet Union has not yet made 
any pronouncement on the new dispute 
over Macedonia, but it is unlikely that it 
would want to ace any further segment 
of the Macedonian people inside the 
Yugoslav state, least of all while Tito is 
in his present independent mood. Tito 
has had to make concessions to his own 
Yugoslavs in the South, who have criti¬ 
cized him for "wanting to go loo far” 
in help to the Greek rebels. In C^om- 
jnunist controversies about South-East 
Europe, including the altitude of Moscow 
toward rhe.Greek guerrillas and particu¬ 
larly toward Tito, the Macedonian issue 
plays a more significant part than has 
been comprehended in the West. 

Worldover Press, 6/8/48. 


sonaL inclinations and aptitudes or of 
associating freely in spontaneous groups* 
'Hiey are being increasingly conditioned, 
not by haphazard, but by prescribed 
prejudices and stereotypes; a tendency, 
moreover, which relies on and makes use 
of the very tools of modem psychology to 
that end. 

"TAe truth is that the Store, which has 
became wo weak to give us security, has 
became too strong to allow u$ liberty/* 

Workers’ Control in Industry 

This insight into questions of war, was 
also displayed in regard to problems of 
indusify\ Several speakers declared that 
. strikes expressed workers' frustration af 
conditions in industry. Professor William 
Line, of Toronto University, said that it 
was for industry to realize that work was 
not just 3 man's means of earning a living. 
It had to be also a means of fulfilling his 
personality. One might add that not 
industry alone has to realize this, but the 
trade unions, the marxist socialists and 
liberal do-gooders as well. That work 
diould be a satisfying acnMty and not a 
drudgery was a familiar doctrine of 
William Morris and Eric Gill; it begins 
to leave the realm of "crank” ideas when 
sdcniists recognise its truth and urge it 
upon their fellows. 

i Dr. Koekehakker, of Holland, came 
near to advocating workers' control: 
"The industrial worker living in a demo¬ 
cratic sodety where he may vote and 
where he has a responsible rfile in groups 
outside industry gets embarrassed about 
, the situation in his plant where he has 
i hardly any responsible rfile in the organ¬ 
isation. The easiest way to initiate 
, changes would be to give him an ex¬ 
perience of democracy in his work, in 
that part of his life in w^hich he spends 
half his active hours.” 


Dr. Margaret Mead, in her speech 
already referred to, perhaps unconsdoual? 
defined the moral sanction for revolt when 
she declared that the Western type of 
consdence formation includes the particu¬ 
lar relationship between man and God in 
which each man is required, for full 
moral stature, to stand up against any 
human authority if commanded to per¬ 
form an act which he has learned is 
wrong in itself? _ 

Another fundamental anarchist con, 
ception also made itself felt in the congress; 
the realization that human nature is all 
right, and that the defects of society can 
be referred to defeas in upbringing and 
custom and education. This w*as expressed 
by an American delegate who fell that 
aiihough at first they all doubted the 
existence of common ground between ih* 
2,000 delegates, yet there was one 
rition svhich no one would deny—"That 
babies are O.K.” and that it is whit 
happens to turn them into people like ut 
which requires investigation. 

Si^ntEcance of Coni^resg 

From the quotations already made it 
will be apparent that many of the 
speakers retained viewpoints which 
anarchists have long since discarded. It 
was by no means a congress of Ilbcrtar^ 
ians. Hut this fact makes the congttsa 
even more significant, for what we are 
seeing is that sdentists from several 
fessions and from many different coun¬ 
tries are compelled by the logic of the 
subject they are studying to come to 
positions not very far removed from 
anarchist conceptions. One should not 
expect practical results from such a 
congress, but as a straw to show the way 
the wind of intelligent and informed 
opinion is blowing, it is very significant 
indeed. 



EXPANDING MONSTER 

Non-industrial staff employed in the 
Civil Service increased from 693,400 on 
April 1 TO 715^300 on July 1. 

Their number grew by 35,200 in seven 
months for the January 1 figure was 
680,100. 

The July total was made up of 
694,900 whole-time and 40,800 part-time 
workers, two part-time workers being 
counted as one whole-time worker for 
staEtstical purposes. 

On April 1, 1939, the total was 
388,100. 

Additional staffs in the Ministries of 
Food and National Insurance account for 
almost all the increase berween April 1 
and July L 

The Food Ministry staff rose from 
3S,700 CO 50,200 and that of the new 
Insurance Ministry was enlarged from 
23,100 to 33,900—nearly double the 
January total of 17,600. 

News Chronicle, 4/9/48. 

MILITARY GLORY 

One of the methods being used by the 
LT.S. occupation forces to reduce venereal 
disease is to give plaques, with appro¬ 
priate ceremonies, to units which fail to 
show any new case of infection in a 
90-day period. D Troop of the 6th 
Squadron in Coburg was recently cited 
for this acbievenieiit, and at Schwabach 
the 53rd Constabulary Squadron won the 
6th Regimental plaque for a number of 
accomplishments, among them ‘*V.D.” 
control. The S83rd Ordnance Ammuni¬ 
tion Company, operating the Obcrdach- 
stettds Explosive Depot, for completing 
the 90-day period without a new '^.D.” 
case, won a day *3 holiday from duty, 

Worldover Press, 20/8/48. 

DICTATOR SPEAKS 

President Peron to-day warned political 
opponents that his patience was giving 
out, adding: "My voice will be firm 
when I order them to be hanged.” 

Reuter, 9/9/48. 

GLASSHOUSE BOSS 

What have they done to Shinwell at 
the War Office? Maybe it’s because he 
is now the boss of the glasshouse that 
has slopped throwing stones. 

News Chronkk, 7/9/48. 

CENSORS OR 
SNOOPERS ? 

While the Washington spy hunt con¬ 
tinues, one aspect of wartime handling 
of information by govemmeni function* 
arics goes unexplored. The generally in¬ 
telligent wartime censorship of personal 
correspondence crossing the Mexican 
border into the U.S. neverthekss made it 
possibk for a large number of Washing¬ 
ton officials to know the contents of 
personal mail dealing with purely private 
matters. Contents of many private letters 
were copied and distributed in a mirne^ 
graphed and wldely-drculatcd "dossier . 

A writer was introduced to a top 
offidal in the office of the Co-ordmator 
of In ter-American Affairs. Said the 


' offidal inadvertently 1 "Oh, X know who 
you are—Fve enjoyed reading a good 
many of your letters.” 

Worldover Press, 20/8/48. 

MARSHALL AID 
NEEDED 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing reported to President Truman: 

1. Every year 325,00 Americans die 
because they can’t afford a doctor, 
i 2. Barely a fifth of the people can 
afford medical care. 

3. The nation loses £6,7500,009 
through sickness each year. 

News ChrottkU, 3/9/48. 

U.S. BOSSES CHEATING 

Some violations of the minimum wage, 
overtime, and child-labour provisions of 
the Fair Labour Standards Act and the 
, Pubhc Contracts Act were found in more 
I that one-half of the establishments in the 
! Nation inspected during the year ending 
! June 30th. 

! In announdng this 1948 fiscal year 
I inspection result, Wm. R. McComb, 
Adniinistrator of the Wage and Hour 
I and Public Contraas Divisions, U.S. 
Department of Labour, pointed out that 
only 30,053 selected inspections were 
made. While 15,799 of the inspections 
showed Violations of the three major pro¬ 
visions of the two Acts, MtComb said this 
docs not necessarily mean that the non¬ 
complying employers had been revealed 
to be in current or prolonged violation 
during the period of activities covered by 
the inspections. 

Of the employers found in violation, 
9,582 arranged to make restitution of 
$4,256,761 in back wages to some 100,000 
employees. About 90,000 of these em¬ 
ployees were owed baii wages because 
they had not received overtime compen¬ 
sation at the rate of time and one-half 
their regular rate of pay for work beyond 
40 hours in a working week. However, 
approximately 12,000 were owed back 
wages because their employers had failed 
to pay them at least 40 cents an hour at 
sometime during the past two years. 

Indus trial Worker, 14/8/48. 


SLAVE LABOUR 

Increasing numbers of escaped slave 
, workers from the uranium mines in 
Saxony are reaching Berlin, and special 
I provision is being made to feed and 
I house them. 

Contrary to recent reports, cooi^ons 
' in the mines are not improving. Them 
have been frequent beatings and recal¬ 
citrant prisoners have gone to Sibcna 
from the punishment camp at Zwi^u. 
Food has deteriorated and poor bread 
i causes increasing sickness from stomae* 

I complaints. Russian 
arbitrary and ineffectual. 
still secret police and plain-clothes spies 
1 watching each sWft. 

Working condiuons and equipment arc 

desperately bad. 

clotWng, and a (ugh death-rale. 
called "Stalin parceli” now cona« oi 
special coupons to buy goods which are 
no longer available in the shops. 

® iM«tc-A«rer Guardwt, 30/8/48. 
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FOR A RAXK AXD FILE 
XFRSE MOVEMEIW 


*^HRliE weeks ago a small group of 
nurses in South London disaiis- 
fied with both the reactionary’ policy 
of the Royal College of Nursing and 
ihc apathy and vacillation of the 
ofticiaLs of the various unions pub¬ 
lished a leaflet cridcisirig these bodies 
and calling upon all nurses, irres¬ 
pective of sex or branch of work, to 
unite on a work-and-file basis to fight 
for better conditions. 

The leaflet briefly seated our case 
as follows: — 

Throughout London nurses are on the 
marcli in rebellion against the exploitation 
of their desire to serve hunianity* 

The rigid S 3 rsicm of discipline by which 
nurses are dominated is ounjvomi the 
modem nurses resisis the encroachment on 
her liberty. 

Nurses are doing a good job of work 
upon which the future health of the 
diizens of this country depends* Upon 
the le^’cr that nurses cannot leave their 
patients* the inhuman institution of 
pauper wages, excessive hours, petty res¬ 
trictions and domestic discipline has been 
weighted. 

1 [ should not be a surprise therefore 
that nurses now make a break for ever 
w^ith these intolerable conditions. 

It is surprising, however, that the 
former betrayers of nurses arc nowr 
coming forward as the ne%v champions 
of the nurses’ struggle. Union oflidals 
and Royal College of Nursing representa¬ 
tives clamber over each other to take the 
lead. 

Jn 1935 George Gibson, on behalf of 
the trade unions advocated a 40-hour 
week for nurses. The ‘"Limiiaiiou of 
Hours’* Bill reached the second reading 
in the Commons, when Sir Francis Free- 
manilc of the Royal College of Nursing 
Stated *‘to limit the hours of nurses would 
interfere with the nobility of their pro¬ 
fession.’* The Bill was defeated by 12 
votes. 

When the Rushcliffe Committee wis 
formed in 193S, only 0114 demand teas 
gransed —one month’s leave with pay. 

The Rushcliffe Committee met once a 
month. Out of 500 anomalies which w'ere 
put before them, they dealt w'ith only 
about 5. When the Rushcliffe scale of 
wages vras Anally made law, the increase 
was then well below the rising economic 
standards. 

The Rushcliffe Committee rccom- 


cutcC i 


UNION OF ANARCHIST GROUPS: 
CENTRAL LONDON 

Every Saadey at 7.30 p.m. 

At 6 + Enddei 9 li Gardens, W.C.L 
Sunday, Septemib»(' 26th, at 7.30 p-m- 
Tony Gihscin t 

"Blye-pflfiti and Social Revolglioa" 
OCT, 3 rd Tony Woovef 

"Edycation and Non-violence” 

OCT. 1 0th Mariofie Mitchell 

''Mutual Aid in the light of modern 
, theories of evolution" 

OCT. 17 th Sean Gannon 

"Ireland rinca 1922" 


NORTH EAST LONDON 

Ncxi Mtciing; Sept. 2 Ur. 
CoTnredas intoresied should ring WAN 2396 

LIVERPOOL 

Public Meeting at Coopar'f Hall, Shavr 
Street, Sunday, October 10 th at 7.30 p.m. 
Mai Kavanagh, 

★ 

Open Discussion Meetings held every 
luaiday at 7.30 m Central Liverpool- 
Comrades interested ring Royal 4669. 

BRISTOL ~ 

Public Meeting 

Kingsley Hall, Old Martet Street, 7p.in,, 
OCTOBQH 5th Tom Ca-llifo 

"The Wage Sysiom and the Worker’' 


BIRMINGHAM 

Discussion Meeting at 
Dick Sheppard Houle, 36, Holloway Head. 
Subjsct: "Sex and Anarchism" 
Sunday, September Z 6 th at 7 p.m* 


YORKSHIRE 

Will readerf in the Catterict—Waltefield— 
Darling Ion area of Yorkshire interested in 
forming a Group communicate their names 
end addresses to freedom Press. 


HULL 

Anyone interested in the formation of an 
Anarchist Group in the Hull area please 
communicate with Freedonn Press* 


STOCKPORT 

Readers interested in forming a Group 
Jn Stockport please write to: James R. 
Howes, 43 , Swy them ley Road, Cheadie 
Heath, Stockport. 


mended £15 per year increase for Sth 
July this I’cnr. When the Sth July came 
—Rushcliffe wtts goncl 

BE VAN Nt>W OFFERS THE 

NURSES THE ORIGINAl. £15 1 

This is after the increased National 
Insurance and superannuation has reduced 
the average wage of a student nurse to 
£1 2 s. 9 d. 11 vvcekl 

The latter wage applies to mental 
nurses tvho arc better of^ than the 
Generai Niirji;. 

FELLOW' NURSES.—The Royal Col¬ 
lege i$ seeking to divide usj saying that, 
as nurses, we are professionals and should 
not be united in a union. On the other 
hand, fat-salaried Union Officials arc be¬ 
ing forced to take action on our behalf. 
IV> have confidence in either of these 
sea of officials. 

Our aims to-day should be; 10 build 
our solid, basic contact units—the 
neurones of our nursing body! Solidarity 
through direct contact at the bottomj thus 
ensuring muiuai aid. The enforcement 
of true representation on the Whitney 
Committee. Loyalty to each other irres¬ 
pective of sex or branch of work. 

That the views expressed above 
also represented those of a very wide 
section of ordinary^ nurses was obvious 
by its reception when distributed 
among the Health Service workers at 
Hyde Park last month. A platform 
erected near the mass meeting just 
as it closed soon attracted a crowd 


of the more militant minded workers 
who were able to use it as a forum 
in open debate with their colleagues. 

The bulletin Purgathei which has 
arisen out of this meeting is likewise 
intended as an open forum where all 
members of the nursing profession 
can freely exchange news and ideas. 

Wc believe that there is a real de¬ 
mand for a genuine rank and file 
paper amongst nurses and other hos¬ 
pital \vorkers. A bulletin wTitten by 
nurses for nurses, whose columns can 
be laid open for discussion on every 
aspect of the profession and where 
our detailed demands can be set 
forth. 

Nurses do not strike, for the patient 
is not the enemy. The strength of 
any action we may wage b dependent 
upon our ability to win pubhc sup¬ 
port for our demands. Our aim is 
to build up a federation of the rank- 
and-file^ irrespective of sex and 
branch of w-ork as well as the unions 
to which they belong, thus cosuring 
mutual aid and militant action 
throughout the whole health service. 

Towards a federation of nursing 
groups throughout the counoy^j con¬ 
trolled by the rank and file. Link 
with each other by commuDJcating 
with: RHCEPTOR, 274, FlQkross 
Avenue* Alorden^ Surrey. 


Intellectuals Peace Talks 


'pHE recent Congress of Intellectuais 
held at Wroclav—formerly called 
Breslau—provides an interesting ex¬ 
ample of certain political methods. 
It has been said that it is right for 
intellectuals 10 try and influence poli¬ 
tics, especially by seeking to imbue 
them with their own special virtues 
of respect for truth and intellectual 
honesty. With equal justice it has 
been said that intellectuals arc guiiiy 
of a shameful treason when they allow 
the politicians to use them and permit 
intellectual dealings to become mud¬ 
died with the especial vices of politics 
—^intellectual dishonesty and complete 
disregard for truth. The intellectuals 
gathered at WToclav were guilty of 
this treason. 

How Easih' They Are 
Fooled 

The Russians may well be con- 
tempiunus of Western intellecmals—they 
so easily permit themselves to be used. 
Most of ^ose attending were men who 
had shown themselves cridcal of imperial¬ 
ism. Now that’s all very good in itself. 
But such people ought to know better 
than to cheer vvhen they hear ImperiaUsni 
denounced by Russian Imperialists; they 
arc merely contemptible when they agree 
to denunciations of the lack of Freedom 
under American Fascism coming from 
representatives of the regime which main- 
tarns the largest army of concentration 
camps the world has ever seen, And so 
on. It is not intelJectually honest ic 
applaud when one gangster denounces 
another. 

These intdleciuals signed the final reso¬ 
lution with many of them admitting that 
ihcy did not believe the general assump¬ 
tions of the Congressj but apparently un¬ 
willing to disagree with the vague pro¬ 
posals of good will offered. For them the 
right course wos clearly that taken by 
Mr. Taylor—to get up and defend the 
iruih. And that means also saying the 
tilings that w'erc so carefully not said be¬ 
hind the Iron t iiruiin. KingsJey MariiUi 
in \m Neia ^’latcsmati Report naively ex¬ 
poses the fceblenes of the fellow' travel¬ 
lers, some of whom were ddighicd with 
7‘aylar’s speech, in which he mentioned 
Yugoslavia, indicated that other countries 
had fought against IbUer besides Russia, 
and generally refused in swallow the 
official Russian itme. One fellow t rave Her 
said to Kingsley Martin, '*Of course, I 
didn't agree with aft Mr. Taylor siiiJ, hut 
hy God if needed snyttig ! Why then 
didn't the fellow travellers Siiy it too? 

The Fuiiefioa cif Coiijiress 

The idmv of the congress officialJy were 
to promote the botuls of peace. But tlicse 
intellcctunls reaiir.cd right Irom the tfian 
that there were other jn'ms. The redoubt¬ 
able Mr. 'rwylor, fur example, tells us 
that the FolWt Government lind a prac¬ 
tical political object: alarmed by the re¬ 
luctance of the Western Bowers to re¬ 
cognise the Odcr-Nrisse Line, they wished 
to establish the world fame of the 
'ancient Polish city* of Wrodhv and to 
blot out all reculkdiion of Breslau," 


For the Russians the practical object 
was to strengthen their Fifth columns 
among the fellow travellers of the West, 
and to show the world that Anglo- 
American Imperialism is denounced even 
by iu oTvn intellectuals, etc., etc. One 
wishes that the same could be said of 
Russian Intellectuals. 

Soviet Genetics 

It would be unfair to close without 
congratulating Julian Huxley for raising 
the question of the purges in Russian 
sdcnces, especially with regard to Soviet 
genetics, (Professor Haldane, by contrast, 
was almost fovvningly abject before the 
Pariy Line.) But w'hai is one to think of 
Picasso who attended despite his apparent 
disillusiontnent with the French Com¬ 
munist Party, despite his being denounced 
as a degenerate in the best Munich style, 
and despite the present purge of Soviet 
painters? Could he not have raised bis 
voice against the denial of artistic free¬ 
dom vvhich has made an aesiheiie desert 
of Russia? 

The behaviour oi rite Gemtun in¬ 
tellectual before the Nazis was, W'ith some 
heroic exceptions, fairly contemptible. At 
least they had fear of Dachau in their 
minds. The attitude of Western in¬ 
tellectuals before Russian auihoritarianism 
is tar more contemptible, for they have 
not such practical fear before them—s^ei. 


T.IJ. rOAGIIE.Njii 

f Cootinoi. J iroiit I } 

tinieji ehosieji uiiiiing trade oiiiou leaders 
hut tlieir first Joyulty niusl be to the 
|fcjveriinteiit atul not the workers. 

When the T.U,C. wukvs-up 

The only two qijcstiuiu> oit tvliieh the 
Congress shu^ciJ some semblunee of 
militancy ncrc the question of unoffieiul 
strikes anti that of Cuniiuuiitst infilmi- 
tJoJi. 1 here at la?*! T.IJ, fciulers eoold 
let tlieitisclvefi do nitliout fear of giving 
oflenee to jiulitieiitns in |ui\%’er or to 
big eaiutaJiaiii,. The Communists iiro- 
vided ttieiii uii idLuil seiipc-guiit. 

riie ultitek^ iijjiiimit them variccl from 
the veiled ii||u^iuji» of Ho re nee 

Hiiiieoek to the tiery tpeeeh of Mr* 
Deukiii [igaiii«ki the W.F-f.U. ‘Svliieh is 
riijihlly heeiiiiiing unoiher plntforni of 
Hiivjet itnliey", 

IhiofficiuJ hlrikes* it wan idiiinly 
hintcfl, lire tile .moi'k of t Jcjiiinuiutal 
ijiiiJlrjilorti, ot iigeril» of a foreign 
power- 111 iJii*. uuuuKr the real griev- 
iiiiee 4 Ilf the workers ivere diMerediled 
itiid lirufhed iinidi.' ujjd u reauJutiou I'Us 
piiHUL-d eonileHilling uiioniciul strikes ay 
"(lie di'tUiyal ueiiviiien of btimlJ fraetiomi 
of tile ino^efiient i%hteh arc igiiuriiig 
consriiufiofitil pmeiree and thereby 
undermining triide union solidurity*'* 
Ihc rcktiliition was itusrted by it large 
miijoHt>. Tile deleguies being nuoilly 
Ideal ulllcjuln und members of com-' 
mil teen, jiinJ not runk-itiiil-lile meinberst 
felt directI} Ihrctilettetl* L'liolheiaJ 
Knkes ure u direei uttoek to (beir 
privitegtd ihinjiion mul they tire dete'r- 
mined to miiinfoifi itLsciiiJliic in the T.U* 
niovemenl nnd tru^h tbuNe thojt* 
8tc\iurd!i and strike euiiimitlcea which 
arc gcnuinclj rc|ire«cnliiid the interests 
of I he vtorkerv. 


A Concrete Proposal 

O UR appeal to comrades and through the chrome Raanci#! pos^artv of 
sympathisers for £900 to put orgamiaiion. 

Freedom Press on a sound footing, “i that your main nd*d lici in « 
appeared in the Issue of "Freedom" k /v 

, I .1 PRESS can rely through both bed iimiu and 

for August 7th* In one month, then, ^ towardt ihat and, 

we have received just under £200 as I hopa an incant iv* t© comtadei 

and if the present rate of progress '^Hh larger mc^et I will promii* to ,and 


can be maintamed it will take us a 
further four months to raise the 
necessary amount. But we must not 
be blind to the fact that half the 


you S/- a month for tha noxt 12 months. | 
will double this amount if SO rtaderj of 
FREEDOM will do liltewtf#." 

Are there 50 comrades willing to 


£200 so far received was contributed ^ 


by one reader, and unless we can 
o^ipact to receive 


venture to suggest that there are 


* .j many more, and we hope that during 

threa similar optimism will 

amounb dunrg the next three months 

our calculations of four months will * 
seem optimistic* We believe we 

have a few readers who could follow SPECIAL APPEAL 


3rd List to Sept. 10th 


VT/s gesture and we hope our 
appeal does not fall on deaf ears! 

' Bxtrrvi V.H. 10/-; Gr. Yarmouth: 
But we do not want to rely on l.F.B.’£1/13/0; Hodderdon : A.L. 4/-; 
those large Individual contributions, j Btirdwry: W.A.I., 10/-; P^rfjs: M, & L. 
nor do we thinV there is any justifica- ^ priena F^PJhL 

tion for those comrades who can | s/.j Otasgow. J. McL. 10/-; London: 
afFord only small amounts to feel W,H.T. 1/6; Cambndge: C-L.D. SA; 
that their contributions will make 

little difFarenee to the position of r.d. 6 /6; London: C.W. I/-; London: 
our finances. The vast majority of A M. 3/-; London: J.P.B. *^/*^ 

our readers are working people who 

have little money over at the end of £1; Long Paton : F.M. 2/-; Liver- 

the week. But if 500 of them re- I po^?/: H.S.£I; Derby: A.P. ] '6; London: 
solved to each send a weekly contri- E.L-M. 5/-; New Earswick: H.A.A. 

buiion of only one shilling, our 

.X XL.. --X- -i London: W.K. 4/-; OA^urd: B.E.H, 


fund would benefit at the rate of 
£100 a month* Now, a concrete 
proposal on these lines has come 
from a London reader, R.D., who 
writes: 


IS/-; CoIeman^s Hatch: D.M. £l; O.M. 
£4; Macclesfield: H.W. 11/6; Cardiff: 
H.L.D. 11/3; Glasgow: J.T. 11.^6; 
Colchester: W.M. 9/-; Withernsca: 

I J-D. lfl/-i London : P.B* 3/6. 


"AKhough J am not an AnaricJiist, J gm 
sufftciefitly in sympathy with your idjaafs to 
view with grave concern the prospect of ' 
any ffiminution of your activities solely 
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Anarchist Summer School 


third annual Summer School of 
^ the Union of Anarchist Groups was 
held at Glasgow on the 2!st and 22nd 
of .August and continued on the Isle of 
Arran the following week. About thirty 
comradesi vvere present at the opening 
session held at the Clarion Fellowship 
Halls on Saturday morning. John Gaffney, 
as chairman, welcomed the visitors and 
ouilmed the programme of activiiies in 
Glasgow;, Saturday and Sunday morn¬ 
ings were to be devoted to U.A.G. 
business, the aftemons to open lectures 
and discussions, Saturday evening to 
social activities, and Sunday evening to 
a.public meeting in the CentraJ Halls. 

Saturday morning was accordingly spent 
in reviewing the past yearns activities, and 
members from groups in Glasgow, Chor- 
Icy, Liverpool, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
and London spoke of the work done in 
their groups and oi future activities. 
Several comrades put forward the view 
that the work of propaganda must be 
developed in three directions: sale of 
literature* open air propaganda* social 
activiiies* Many useful suggestions were 
put forward both regarding the distri- 
bittion and the contents oi Freedom, A 
comrade expressed the wish to see more 
articles in the paper with concrete ideas 
on the social organijat^up of a free 
society and suggested such theme 
should form a basis tor letters to the 
editors. A member of the Freedom Press 
Group pointed out thi.u Ficcdorn would 
welcome more letters Lom readers. Often 
they have published the most contro¬ 
versial articles* but have beard nothing, 
either of agreement or protest from readers 
of ihe paper. He also mcmiuned that 
readers could be oi very ^tcia hdp to the 
paper in providing inronnauon on the 
struggle in their own industries, and in 
giving locuial new^s of local industrial 
problems and disputes. When the paper 
first appeared on S pages, it was intended 
that the back page should be the **Move¬ 
ment Rage'*, but news was not forth¬ 
coming from the groups. Regular reports 
would be an encouragement to further 
aetivllicfli On the queninn of artidca put¬ 
ting forward concrete ideas on the social 
organ]sution of the future society a com¬ 
rade pointed out that wc must beware 
of the blue-print mentality^ Anardiism 
is not a political philosophy and its aims 
are nut palltical aims. What is needed 
is revolutionary preparedness. Industrial 
workers must prepare themselves for 
taking over control of their own jobs, tu 
Italy various groups of workers are 
studying the structure and the tcchrucal 
problems q1 ‘ their industries from this 
point of vicv\. But neither Freedom nor 
any other propaganda body can do this,— 


it must be done by the people concerned. 

After lunch on Saturday, Eddie Shaw 
took the chair for lectures on aspects of 
anarchism by Alfred Booth of Chorley 
and Mat Kavanagh, A stimulaLmg dis- 
cjssion followpJ, and the es'cning was- 
left free for social activities. 

On Sunday morning, John Gaffney ai 
chairman, led a coniinuarion of the dis¬ 
cussion on means of propaganda and in 
the afternoon there were lectures by 
Stephen Marietta on Non-VioJent Resist¬ 
ance and by Eddie Shaw' on Altruism and 
Egotsm, Alutual Aid and Individualism. 
Vigorous argument followed both these 
talks and the session concluded wdth a 
brief disCTission on next year’s Summer 
SchooL While some comrades were in 
favour of holding it in Paris, it waS’ 
generally thought that more people would 
be able to attend it if it were held in 
Lancatr.iire. The comrades present ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction vrith this year's 
suT^mcr school and rheir graiiiude to the 
Glasgow^ comrades for their organisation 
and hospitality. The Summer School 
dosed wdth a public meeting at the 
Central Halls on Sunday evening. Frank 
Leech was fn the chair, M.at Kavanagh, 
Tony Gibson, Phiiip Sansom and Eddie 
Shaw addressed an enthusiastic audience 
of about 400 people. 

The following day, twenty-one com¬ 
rades left Glasgow to spend a week on 
\veek on the Isle of Arran where they 
had ample opportunity for further dis¬ 
cussion and the exchange of ideas. This 
year s summer school has not only had 
the effect ol encouraging isolated com¬ 
rades to form groups in their locality but 
has strengthehexi the bonds of comrade¬ 
ship anlong those wliq aiiendcd it, Tlte 
of Gerntart and French comrades 
was panicularly welcomed and it to be 
huperiithat next year more comrades from 
the Cf^htinent will be able to join us. 
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